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SHALL THE UNIVERSITY RECOGNIZE 
THE TECHNICAL SOCIETY? 

By J. F. Dashiell, University of North Carolina 

The relationship of the university to productive research on the 
part of members of its teaching staff has been discussed from many 
angles. That the university should be interested in this and should 
lend encouragement is fairly generally conceded; but a certain 
vagueness as to ideal and certain disagreements as to means are ap- 
parent to any observer. 

Conceivably the university might be interested in research for 
any of three reasons. 

(i) It is a commonplace that the school often becomes most 
highly interested in the investigations of its teachers when they 
appear in public print. It is a further commonplace that it often 
seems that for university purposes an article covering considerable 
acreage in popular or semi-popular print is as valuable as a tersely 
organized report to a technical journal. It all depends upon the 
particular class of public that is to be impressed. It is a matter of 
advertising psychology. 

(2) It is a common belief that the following up of productive 
lines of work will keep a teacher more alive to the growing aspects 
of his subject, fresher in his enthusiasms, more inspiring to those 
of his students who are not using the college as a country club, as 
some have called it — in a word, research makes the teacher a better 
teacher. This is all of a piece with the conception that the mission 
of the university is primarily to make available to a maximum 
number of youth a maximum amount of knowledge already at hand, 
originally obtained by means the college cares naught about. 

(3) But an alternatve interpretation of the function of a uni- 
versity in society is possible. A social group, like a human indi- 
vidual, potters about with a dim consciousness of certain values and 
still more dimly aware of its methods of aiming at them ; and if the 
value of productive research is only hazily appreciated — even after 
the practical yieldings of the pure scientists in war — the methods 
of forwarding research are still less definitely thought of. It may be, 
then, that the university is one of the institutions that society is half- 
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unconsciously needing and using for the advancement of research 
work. And the institution's encouragement of its teachers' investi- 
gative work may be due to some realization of this mission. 

In the pursuit of any of these ideals of research-encouragement 
the university is plainly in the trial-and-error stage. Of the various 
random efforts many have been and are being discussed by others : we 
will concern ourselves with one only. Unless the conception of the 
university as an agency for promoting the widening of the boundaries 
of human knowledge falls under the first head just mentioned, a 
vital phase of the whole matter is that the investigator must keep 
in touch with the advancing outposts of his field, and not merely by 
keeping 'read up' in the technical books and journals, but also 
by a frequent literal rubbing of elbows with fellow investigators in 
learned society conference and program. Research work by virtue of 
its very nature implies that the individual research man is a pioneer 
belonging to a vast group of scientific workers engaged in the com- 
mon enterprise of exorcising the devils of ignorance ; and the learned 
world has long been committed to the belief that the technical 
society is the instrument par excellence for the furthering of re- 
search. What then shall be .the attitude of the university toward 
the technical society? If the research-promoting function of the 
former is to be interpreted as given in the second conception above, 
if it is interested only in the effects of a man's original work upon 
his general classroom attitude, then the freshened mental outlook 
and the renewed zest for discovery, almost uniformly consequent 
upon attendance at such society meetings must be reckoned with as a 
vital factor. But if the university counts itself as not only a dis- 
tributor of knowledge but also as a genuine advancer of knowledge, 
attendance by its staff upon the association meetings becomes all 
the more a vital concern of the university's own. 

An approach to the question was made in the form of a question- 
naire concerning the practice of universities in this whole matter. 
The rules of questionnaire construction were followed as far as 
possible, the questions being definite and answerable in most cases 
by a 'yes' or 'no' written into the appropriate blank space and their 
number being limited. A form was mimeographed (a copy appears 
below) and mailed out with a personal letter to the secretaries of 
the thirty chapters of the Sigma Xi Society located at universities 
or colleges. It was thought that these secretaries were in positions 
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qualifying them well to know their local conditions, also to be in- 
terested in any problem of research advancement. 

Of the thirty addressed, replies were received from 25. Twelve of 
the twenty-five replies indicated that the schools concerned did not 
ever in any way assist in meeting expenses of men attending learned 
society meetings. The attitude of these institutions — or at least the 
majority of them — can be fittingly quoted from the response of a cer- 
tain university chancellor to whom one of the questionnaire blanks 
had been turned over for official answer : "In the majority of instances 
attendance on such functions is primarily of professional importance 
to the man who goes, and secondarily of importance to the university. 
The university therefore endeavors to select men to represent the 
university on such occasions as justified greater or less expense 
to the university by reason of the fact that the university will reap the 
benefit, rather than the individual as an individual." Let us remark 
at this point that a very delicate distinction seems called for here 
between "importance to the university" and "professional importance 
to the man," between the university's reaping the benefit and the 
individual reaping it "as an individual." Apparently it is assumed 
that between the two there is little in common ; that the forwarding 
of the professional interests of a teacher is a matter of indifference 
to his school. If professors were more nomadic in their habits than 
they are, if appointments to university staffs were, like those of the 
beginning elementary school teacher in many places, for only one 
or two years duration as a rule, then it would be clearly a case of 
each for himself, the professor or the institution. But the organi- 
zation of higher education in America is on a different basal plan : 
compared with the number of men who hold the same position for 
ten years or more the number of those who change is after all small ; 
moreover, the considerations in the foreground in the appointment 
of a new man to an opening include some expectation of his per- 
manency in the position, and the same conception is at the basis of 
current discussions of retiring allowances. If the critic would pour 
out the baby with the bath by asserting that the professor goes to 
meetings "to get a better job," he must also say that his one motive in 
doing creative work at all, or in publishing it even in the university's 
own publications, is likewise to get a better job. Encouragement 
of attendance at technical society sessions is all of a piece with en- 
couragement of productive work by relief from burdensome teach- 
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ing schedule, by research grants, by rapid promotion, by leaves of 
absence, etc. 

Among the thirteen institutions that have, judging from replies, 
given some financial assistance to teachers attending technical society 
meetings, two are included that has done so only in a very few 
sporadic cases in the past. 

Only two schools assist those attending who neither present papers 
nor occupy official positions in the societies ; and one of these makes 
a smaller allowance for such men. 

In two institutions the whole bona fide expense account is paid 
in a few limited cases. But the item of railroad fare (usually in- 
cluding Pullman charges) is the most common basis for calculating 
expenses, there being seven schools where this item is the one met by 
them when any is met, there being also one other in which this is the 
definite recommendation by a Sigma Xi committee. In the case of 
the other institutions where it appears that some assistance is ren- 
dered no definite plans seem to be followed as to the types of ex- 
pense items covered. 

In at least three schools the assistance given is apportioned from 
a definite annual fund (in the one case where mentioned it was 
$1,000) ; the source of the money in other cases being unstated. 

The selection of the particular men to be assisted in attending 
is made on the recommendation of department heads in four cases, 
by committee in two cases, directly by president or dean in three 
cases. 

That the general question we have raised is or is becoming a live 
one is apparent from some of the personal letters sent with returned 
questionnaire blanks; from the fact that at at least three schools 
faculties or faculty committees have presented formulated requests 
for definite and permanent policy; and again from the fact that 
such definite procedure is established at three schools and described 
in printed form. For the sake of a contrast to the educational 
theory implied in the quotations from a chancellor's letter given 
above, we may quote here from the formal announcement of a dean 
at one school and from the printed regulations of the faculty at 
another. "The university ought to be represented at all important 
societies at frequent intervals." "Members of the faculty are urged 
to become members of and attend meetings of the national and state 
teachers' associations and of associations of teachers of their own 
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class. Members are also expected to attend meetings held for the 
promotion of the particular field in which they are engaged or in- 
terested. In order to encourage teaching efficiency and promote 
original and creative work among the members of the faculty, 
a sum is set aside to defray the . expenses in whole or in part of 
those who are delegated to attend such meetings." 



Name of institution 



i. Does the institution ever bear part or all of the expenses of men attending 
meetings of technical societies (here and below we do not refer to societies 
of which the school is in an institutional sense a member) ? 

2. Does it bear part or all expenses of all men attending such meetings ? 

3. Does it bear part or all expenses of those who present papers or have 
important official duties? 

4. Does it bear the whole bona fide expense account ; one half or 

other fraction ; certain items as railroad fare , or a 

daily expense allowance ; or other form (details here ap- 
preciated) 

5. If expenses of only some men are (at least in part) met — 

A. — what principle of selection obtains : are the men selected on basis of 

departments , of seniority or otherwise (please 

specify) 1 ? 

B. — is the selection done by deans , by president , by 

committee or otherwise (specify) ? 

REMARKS on any points may be written on reverse side of this sheet. 

6. About what is the average No. teaching hours for full professor 
; for instructor 

Your name 



